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RODERICK RANDOM 


In one of his essays, entitled A Good Word for 
Winter, James Russell Lowell wrote a sentence which, 
in the fashion of eighteenth century English men of 
letters, I take as the motto of this paper: 

.. how pleasant it always is to track poets through 
the gardens of their predecessors and find out their 
likings by a flower snapped off here and there to garnish 
their own nosegays. 

I have, with great pleasure and profit, explored certain 
writings of English novelists, and have tracked those 
authors through various gardens, to discover what they 
garnered from those gardens to garnish their own 
nosegays. 

It has always seemed strange to me that Professor 
Shorey, in his edition of the Odes and the Epodes of 
Horace, whose commentary consists largely of illus- 
trative quotations from modern writers, confined him- 
self so strictly to quotations from verse. Even casual 
reading in English prose literature is enough to make a 
Latinist realize that to many an English prose writer 
Horace was a vivifying force. I think I am right in 
holding that we should get better proof of Horace’s 
place in English literature through an examination 
of his hold on the imaginations of prose writers than 
through a study of his influence on the poets. One 
takes it for granted that a poet will study other poets 
and will show evidences of that study. Similar re- 
lation of prose writer to poet seems to me, at least, not 
so inevitable. 

In Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 12.169-171, 177-179, 
185-188, under the caption English Literature and 
the Classics, I discussed the following works: Weldon 
T. Myers, The Relations of Latin and English as 
Living Languages in England During the Age of 
Milton; Caroline Goad, Horace in the English Liter- 
ature of the Eighteenth Century; Mary Rebecca 
Thayer, The Influence of Horace on the Chief English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Elizabeth Nitchie, 
Horace and Thackeray, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, 
The Classical Mythology of Milton's English Poems, 
Robert Kilburn Root, Classical Mythology in Shake- 
speare, and William Chislett, Jr., The Classical In- 
fluence in English Literature in the Nineteenth Century 
and Other Essays and Notes. These works, it will be 
seen, are mostly concerned with the poets. Miss 
Nitchie’s article I found disappointing. By a curious 
twist in the development of her paper Miss Nitchie 
concerned herself most of the time, not with the em- 
ployment by Thackeray of Horace’s actual words, 
nor with something that to me is far more interesting 
and far more instructive, the fact that over and over 
where Thackeray mentions not a word of Latin one 
who knows his Horace well knows that Thackeray 
was writing with Horace very definitely in mind. She 
concerned herself rather with a very different subject, 
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the intellectual and moral kinship of Horace and 
Thackeray. I pointed out that such kinship would be 
entirely possible without any direct knowledge on the 
part of Thackeray of Horace’s words, or thoughts. 

With Smollett’s love of Horace, Miss Goad deals on 
pages 224-231, 534-543. The latter pages fall in the 
Appendix, and give quotations of lines of Horace, 
etc., that occur in Smollett. Miss Goad was con- 
cerned, as the title of her book clearly shows, with the 
influence of Horace and Horace only on the English 
writers of the eighteenth century. 

In the present paper I purpose to put together a 
list of the passages in which Smollett, in a single novel, 
Roderick Random, shows his knowledge of the Classics. 
By way of preface I shall quote, with hearty approval, 
the words with which Miss Goad begins her account of 
Horace’s influence on Smollett (224): 

In Smollett we find again one of the lovers of Horace 
That he was so can be felt in the way he uses his Hora- 
tian quotations, for he weaves them into the dialogue 
with such a fitness to the situation that it is apparent 
how much they are a part of his daily thought, and not 
merely scourings of his admittedly copious erudition; 
and when he finds among his characters no fitting 
mouthpiece for such quotations, he makes use of them 
in his descriptions of persons and situations. Such 
allusions are spread more or less evenly throughout his 
novels, three of which, Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, and Humphrey Clinker, have Horatian mottoes. 

I digress to say that the same statements might 
be made about Thackeray's use of Horace. He knew 
Horace intimately; he lived with Horace always. 
Unless I am grievously mistaken, every University 
man who figures in Thackeray's pages sooner or later 
quotes Horace, or is made to give in English the sub- 
stance of some Horatian passage; no non-University 
character ever quotes Horace. Thackeray also was 
well versed in classical authors other than Horace. 

Smollett’s novel, Roderick Random, is particularly 
significant for our purpose, because it is to some extent 
autobiographical'. Random was, virtually all his 
days, an orphan. He grew up neglected and abused, 
with no friend save his schoolmate, Hugh Strap, ‘‘the 
cadet of a family which had given shoemakers to 
the village time out of mind" (28)*, and his uncle, 
Lieutenant Tom Bowling. By the latter's assistance 
he spends a little time at a University town (not 
named), and makes fair progress in his studies, till 
Bowling, having killed the captain of his ship in a duel, 
and finding himself obliged, for a time at least, to re- 
main in hiding, is no longer able to supply Random 
with funds. Random sets out for London, to make his 
way in the world, and on the road falls in with Strap, 
who for a time becomes his henchman and virtually 
his servant. 


‘See e. g. David Hannay, Life of Tobias George Smollett, 16-18, 
65-60 (London, Walter Scott, 1887), and the article Smollett in The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica". i 

2] use an edition of Roderick Random that was published in 
London, by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, as a volume of Bohn's 
Libraries (1895). 
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Throughout Roderick Random thinks of himself 
and describes himself as a ‘‘gentleman"’ (280, 413, 416): 

At certain intervals, my ambition would revive; I 
would despise myself for my tame resignation to my 
sordid fate, and revolve an hundred schemes for assum- 
ing the character of a gentleman, to which I thought 
myself entitled by birth and education. . . . 

for, although it was never my intention to impose 
myself upon any woman, much less on Narcissa, as a 
man of fortune, I laid claim to the character of a gentle- 
man, by birth, education, and behaviour... . 

I have made many unsuccessful attempts to declare 
a passion for the loveliest of her sex—a passion which 
took possession of my soul, while my cruel fate com- 
pelled me to wear a servile disguise so unsuitable to 
my birth, sentiments, and, let me add, my deserts. . .* 

One would expect a ‘gentleman’ of those days to be 
well educated in the Classics. In writing of his boy- 
hood, Random says (15): 

in spite of all these difficulties and disgraces, I 
became a good proficient in the Latin tongue.... 

Shortly after, he writes as follows (16): 

By the help of an uncommon genius, and the advice 
and direction of our usher, who had served my father 
in his travels, I made a surprising progress in the 
classics, writing, and arithmetic; so that, before I was 
twelve years old, I was allowed by everybody to be 
the best scholar in the school. . . . 

In Chapter VI (32), Random declares that, in his 
residence at the unnamed University, he applied him- 
self with such success to his studies that 

.in the space of three years, I understood Greek 
very well; was pretty far advanced in the mathematics, 
and no stranger to moral and natural philosophy; 
logic I made no account of; but, above all things, I 
valued myself on my taste in the Belles Lettres, and a 
talent for poetry, which had already produced some 
pieces that met with a very favourable reception... . 


This sort of self-appreciation, by the way, was strongly 
characteristic of Smollett himself. 

I shall put together first a list of the passages in 
which there are reminiscences of Horace. 

When Random set out for London, to make his way 


‘ 


in the world, part of his very limited fortune was “a 
small edition of Horace” (45). His knowledge of 
Horace is splendidly shown by a passage in Chapter X. 
Roderick and Strap, on one occasion, entered a small 
village in the twilight (61). What followed is thus 
described (61-63): 

. We inquired for a public house, and were directed to 
one of a very sorry appearance. At our entrance, the 
landlord, who seemed to be a venerable old man, with 
long grey hair, rose from a table placed by a large fire in 
a very neat paved kitchen, and, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, accosted us in these words: ‘‘Salvete, pueri, 
ingredimini."’ I was not a little pleased to hear our 
host speak Latin, because I was in hope of recommend- 
ing mysel? to him by my knowledge in that language; 
I therefore answered without hesitation, —‘'D1ssolve 
frigus, ligna super foco large reponens."* I had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than the old gentleman, 
running toward me, shook me by the hand, crying, 

“*Filt mi dilectissime! unde venis? a superis, ni fallor!” 
In short, finding we were both read in the classics, he 
did not know how to testify his regard enough; but 
ordcred his daughter, a jolly rosy-cheeked damsel, who 
was his sole domestic, to bring us a bottle of his qua- 


*Roderick Random was here addressing Narcissa, at Bath. 
‘Horace, Carmina 1.9.5-6 


drimum, repeating from Horace at the same time, 
““Deprome quadrimum Sabina, O Thaliarche, merum, 
diot1.""> This quadrimum was excellent ale of his own 
brewing, of which he told us he had always an amphora 
four years old for the use of himself and friends. In 
the course of our conversation, which was interlarded 
with scraps of Latin, we understood that this facetious 
person was a schoolmaster, whose income being small, 
he was fain to keep a glass of good liquor for the enter- 
tainment of passengers, by which he made shift to 
make the two ends of the year meet. ‘‘I am this day,” 
said he, ‘‘the happiest old fellow in his Majesty's 
dominions. My wife, rest her soul, is in heaven. My 
daughter is to be married next week; but the two chief 
pleasures of my life are these (pointing to the bottle 
and a large edition of Horace that lay on the table). 
I am old, ‘tis true,—what then? the more reason I 
should enjoy the small share of life that remains, as 
my friend Flaccus advises: ‘‘Tu me quaesieris (scire 
nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi finem dit dederint. Carpe 
diem, quam minimum credula postero” . . “ In 
the mean time, he ordered his daughter to lay a fowl 
to the fire for supper, for he was resolved this night 
to regale his friends—permittens divis caetera 

getting up betimes, we breakfasted with our host 
and his daughter on hasty-pudding and ale, and desired 
to know what we had to pay. ‘‘Biddy will let you 
know, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘for I never mind these 
matters. Money matters are beneath the concern of 
one who lives upon the Horatian plan. Crescentem 
sequitur cura pecuniam.”’* Meanwhile, Biddy having 
consulted a slate that hung in the corner, told us, 
our reckoning came to 8s. 7d. ‘“‘Eight shillings and 
seven pence!"’ cried Strap; ‘‘’tis impossible—you must 
be mistaken, young woman.”" ‘‘Reckon again, child,’ 
says her father, very deliberately; ‘‘perhaps you have 
miscounted."" ‘‘No, indeed, father,’ she replied, ‘‘I 
know my business better’ As he had not the 
appearance of a common publican, and had raised a 
sort of veneration in me by his demeanour the preceding 
night, it was not in my power to upbraid him as he 
deserved; therefore I contented myself with saying, 
I was sure he did not learn to be an extortioner from 
Horace. He answered, | was but a young man, and 
did not know the world, or I would“not tax him with 
extortion, whose only aim was to live ‘‘conlentus parvo’, 
and keep off importuna pauperies.""” My fellow- 
traveller could not so easily put up with this imposition, 
but he swore he should take one-third of the money, or 
go without. While we were engaged in this dispute, I 
perceived the daughter go out, and conjecturing the 
occasion, immediately paid the exorbitant demand, 
which was no sooner done, than Biddy returned with 
two stout fellows, who came in on pretence of taking 
their morning draught; but in reality to frighten us 
into compliance. Just as we departed, Strap, who was 
half distracted on account of this piece of expense, went 
up to the schoolmaster, and, grinning in his face, pro- 
nounced with great emphasis, ‘‘Semper avarus eget.’ 
To which the pedant replied, with a malicious smile, 
‘‘Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, imperat.”"” 

To my mind this passage by itself testifies far more 
eloquently to the hold Horace had once on English 
men of letters than a thousand snippets such as are 
coiufionly quoted in our editions of the Classics, when 
the editors find it possible to include in their com- 
mentary such matters at all. 

In Chapter XVI Random talks to Strap of enlisting 
as a soldier. Strap is horrified. Praéter alia he cries 


(102): 


*Horace, Carmina 1.9.7-8. 
*Horace, Carmina 1.11.1-2, 8. "Horace, Carmina 1.9.0. 
*Horace, Carmina 3.16.17. ‘Horace, Sermones 2.2.110. 
WHorace, Carmina 3.16.37. “Horace, Epistulae 1.2.56. 
"Horace, Epistulae 1.2.62-63. 
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... Better be a poor honest barber with a good con- 
science, and time to repent of my sins upon my death- 
bed, than be cut off (God bless us) by a musket shot, as 
it were in the very flower of one’s age, in the pursuit 
of riches and fame. What signify riches, my dear 
friend? do they not make unto themselves wings? 
as the wise man saith; and does not Horace observe, 
Non domus et fundus, non aeris acervus et auri Aegro- 
todomini deduxit corpore febres, Non animo curas?...." 


In Chapter XVII, Random, who is minded to join 
the English navy, is being examined in Surgeons’ Hall. 
Two of the examiners get into a dispute over a medical 
matter. One asserted that there was very good author- 
ity for the view he held (111). 

...Here he was interrupted by the other, with ‘‘Sir, 
excuse me, I despise all authority. Nullius in verba". 
I stand upon my own bottom.”’.. . . 


In Chapter XLV, page 325, a certain physician 
discusses the meanings of the English verb ‘drink’, 
and those of Latin btbere and potare and Greek “‘pinein 
or poteein"’". Random comments thus (326): 


...I could not help smiling at this learned and im- 
portant investigation; and, to recommend myself the 
more to my new acquaintance, whose disposition I was 
by this time well informed of, I observed, that what he 
alleged did not, to the best of my remembrance, appear 
in the writings of the ancients; for Horace uses the 
words poto and bibo indifferently for the same purpose, 
as in the twentieth ode of his first Book: 

Vile potabis modicis Sabinum cantharis,— 

—et proelo domitam Caleno tu bibes uvam...." 

(To be concluded) CHARLES KNAPP 


CLOUDS, RAINBOWS, WEATHER GALLS, 
COMETS, AND EARTHQUAKES AS 
WEATHER PROPHETS IN GREEK 

AND LATIN WRITERS 
(Concluded from page 8) 
THE RAINBOW 

The appearance of a rainbow or the drawing of 
water by a rainbow meant rain or wind'"', The bow 
is called imbrifer'?, and pluvius'™. It is frequently 
referred to as ‘drinking’ water''*. A story was created 
to the effect that Iris had the head of a bull and drank 
up the waters of rivers'®. The threat conveyed by 
the bow was not the same for every quarter in which it 
showed itself". 

If it rises toward the south, it will bring a heavy fall. 
The rain in that quarter, such is its force, cannot be 
mastered by the strongest midday sun. If it shine 
toward the west, there will be only a dew or a light rain. 
If it rise in the east or thereabouts, it prognosticates 
fine weather'’. 

In our own lore a rainbow in the west betokens wet 
weather; one in the east betokens dry weather''’, 


“Horace, Epistulae 1. 2. 47-40. Note that Smollett twice gives 
aut instead of et; he was quoting from memory, no doubt, and was 
tricked by his memory, as many another was before him and has 
been since his times. 

“Horace, Epistulae 1.1.14. Horace’s exact words are (13-15). 
Ac ne forte roges quo me duce, quo lare tuter, nullius addictus 
iurare in verba magistri, quo me cumque rapit tempestas deferor 
hospes. “Horace, Carmina 1.20.1-2, 9-10. 

mW. E. Leonard, The Fragments of Empedocles, 35, Fragment 

o (Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1908). See also 
Martial 12.29.6; Ovid. Metamorphoses 1. 270-271. 

"Statius 9.405. ' Horace, Ars Poetica 18. 

™Vergil, Georgics 1.380-381, Bibit ingens arcus; Plautus, Cur- 
culio 133 Ecce autem bibit arcus! Pluet, credo, hercle hodie; 
Lucan 4.80-82; Propertius 3.5.32. 

Plutarch, Moralia 804 B. !"*Seneca 1.6.1. 

1.6.2 (J. Clarke's translation). 

"sD. L. Thomas and L. B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, 
Nos. 2613, 2614 (Princeton University Press, 1920). 


The rainbow is either solar or lunar'!*®. Aristotle!*° 
tells us that it was formerly thought that there were no 
lunar rainbows. If there was to be one, it had to be at 
(or near) full moon, and then only as the moon was 
rising or setting. For this reason, he explains'*', there 
had been only two lunar rainbows in more than fifty 
years. Rainbows were less frequent in summer than 
in winter!”, 

The double rainbow is a sign of rain. Many rain- 
bows mean a long-continued rain'™, Rainbows occurring 
together signify storm after clear weather or clear 
weather after storm™, but Pliny’, owing to their fre- 
quency, does not regard rainbows as being of signifi- 
cance and says that they do not portend, with certainty, 
either rainy or clear days. Aristotle tells us that there 
are never more than two rainbows at the same time!2’. 
“Three rainbows or more are not found because even 
the second is fainter, so that the third can have no 
strength whatever and cannot reach the sun at all’’!"*, 

A despatch from Boston to the New York Times, 
dated December 23, 1925, and printed on December 
24, says in part: 

With the strong wind that drove the rain clouds of 
the past few days seaward there appeared today three 
suns and five rainbows, which turned the sky into a 
bank of colored clouds. The sun was surrounded by 
two circular rainbows, whose colors were augmented 
by three half circular ones, all aiding in producing a 
beautiful mass. In the midst of these, at various 
angles, appeared two other suns which, with the real 
one, gave the optical impression that more than one 
sun appeared.... 


According to the meteorologists these ‘spots’ and 
rainbows have no particular significance. Old school 
weather prophets, however, insist that they point to a 
long hard winter. 

Rainbows may occur when oars are raised out of the 
sea or even around lamps'®*. A rainbow seen around or 
through a lamp signifies rain from the south", 

Rainbow lore is used with pleasing effect by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus (1.62-69)"": 


Then joyed Troy's folk, despite past agonies, 

As when, far-gazing from a height, the hinds 
Behold a rainbow spanning the wide sea, 

When they be yearning for the heaven-sent shower, 
When the parched fields be craving for the rain; 
Then the great sky at last is overgloomed, 

And men see that fair sign of coming wind 

And imminent rain, and seeing, they are glad 

Who for their corn-fields’ plight sore sighed before. 


An oft-quoted modern rhyme is the following'™: 


The rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning 

To carry his coat on his back; 
The rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd's delight, 

For then no coat will be lack. 


"Seneca 1.10. 

120Meteorologica 3.2, 372. See also Seneca 1.3.1. 

121Meteorologica 3.2, 372. ‘Bede, De Natura Rerum 31. 

i™Aratus 940; Geoponica 1.3.5. Compare Pliny 18.353. 

MTh. 22. 

1*Lydus, De Ostentis 0 d, page 27 of C. Wachsmuth's edition 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1807). For a figurative use of the weather lore 
of rainbows see Ammianus Marcellinus 20.11.130. 

%2.150. '?Meteorologica 3.2, 371 b. See also Pliny 2.151. 

%Meteorologica 3.5, 375 b. '"Jbidem, 3.4, 374 a. ‘Th. 13. 

mA. S. Way's translation. ‘Marvin, 206. 
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If the green be large and bright in the rainbow, it is a 
sign of continued rain. If red be the strongest colour, 
there will be rain and wind together. After much wet 
weather the rainbow indicates a clearing up. If the bow 
disappears all at once, there will follow serene and 
settled weather. The bow in the morning, rain will 
follow; if at noon, heavy rain; if at night, fair weather. 
The appearance of double or triple bows indicates fair 
weather for the present, but heavy rains soon™. 


Several weather maxims derived from the rainbow 
are dependable™. Scientific explanations for their 
reliability have been given by Mr. Wm. J. Humphreys 
(33-36), but they are too long to be quoted here. 


WEATHER GALLS (PdSda, Virgae) 


There are seen in the sky at times ‘small fragmentary 
appearances" which the Greeks called 
‘rods’, a term which the Romans translated by virgae. 
They are incomplete’ or secondary rainbows. They 
are popularly known as weather-galls, water-galls, 
weather-gaws, wind-galls, wind-dogs. 

Mock suns and rods are always seen by the side of the 
sun, not above or below it nor in the opposite quarter 
of the sky. They are not seen at night but always in 
the neighbourhood of the sun, either as it is rising or 
setting but more commonly towards sunset!”, 


‘Rods’ were regarded by the Greeks as a sign of rain, 
but less certain than mock suns"™*. When they were 
seen in the south, they were more dependable indica- 
tions than when they were seen in the north’. The 
Romans looked upon them as being just as sure signs 
of rain as rainbows". Eustathius™' says of those seen 
in the clouds in the morning that they signify severe 
storms and squalls or some other disturbance of the 
heavens. 

Since modern weather lore of secondary rainbows is 
scattered I am giving several examples. In The Rape 
of Lucrece (1586-1589) Shakespeare writes: 


And round about her tear-distained eye 

Blue circles stream'd, like rainbows in the sky: 
These water-galls in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 


The weather's taking up now, 
For yonder’s the weather gaw; 

How bonny is the east now! 
Now the colors fade awa". 


A_ weather-gall at morn, fine weather all gone; 
A rainbow towards night, fair weather in sight. 
Rainbow at night, sailor's delight; 

Rainbow in morning, sailors take warning'. 


“It will not soften into rain alone’’, said Minna; 
“see how much heavier the clouds fall every moment, 
and see these weather-gaws that streak the lead- 
coloured mass with partial gleams of faded red and 
purple’, 


™Inwards, 136. 

™Current adages may be found in Bergen, 109; Dunwoody, 
70-71; Inwards, 134-137; Marvin, 205-206; Lean, 1.406; Swain- 
son, 194-198; Thomas, Nos. 2610-2615: Vernon, 52-54; H. Gaidoz 
et E. Rolland, L’Arc-en-Ciel, Melusine 2.9-18. (Melusine is the 
name of a French periodical, somewhat like Folk-Lore). 

™Aristotle 3.4, 374 a. 

“im perfecti avcus, Seneca 1.9.1. 

“Aristotle 3.2, 372 a. 

“Aristotle, 3.6, 377 b. 11. 

W*Seneca 1.9.1. 

“iEustathii Hexaemeri Metaphrasis, 6.4 (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, 53.025: see also Patrologia Graeca, 18.720). 

A Scotch rhyme quoted by Marvin, 206. 

An English nautical rhyme quoted by Marvin, 206. 

Scott, The Pirate, Chapter 4. 


It seems worth while to quote here three figurative 
references by Horace Walpole to the weather-gall: 
“False good news are always produced by true good, 
like the watergall by the rainbow’; ‘... but what 
signifies repeating the faint efforts of an old watergall 
opposed to its own old sun’! ‘Thank heaven it is 
complete, and did not remain imperfect like a water- 
gall’, 

COMETS 

As a rule the appearance of a comet signified wind, 
but, if there were many of them, drought also'**. 
Under some conditions comets portended cold". 
There were supposed to bring rain storms too!®’. 

Even Aristotle was under the influence of the 
popular weather lore of comets: 


So when there are many comets and they are dense, 
it is as we say, and the years are clearly dry and windy. 
When they are fewer and fainter this effect does not 
appear in the same degree, though as a rule the wind is 
found to be excessive either in duration or strength. 
For instance when the stone at Aegospotami fell out 
of the air—it had been carried up by a wind and fell 
down in the daytime—then too a comet happened to 
have appeared in the west. And at the time of the 
great comet" the winter was dry and north winds pre- 
vailed, and the wave was due to an opposition of winds. 
For in the gulf a north wind blew and outside it a 
violent south wind. Again in the archonship of Nico- 
machus'™ a comet appeared for a few days about the 
equinoctial circle (this one had not risen in the west), 
and simultaneously with it there happened the storm 
at Corinth. 


Seneca warns! 


‘that the rising of a comet does not convey a threat of 
wind and rain in the immediate future, as Aristotle 
says, but casts suspicion over the whole year. Hence it 
is plain that the comet has not derived prognostications 
from its immediate surroundings to reveal for the im- 
mediate future, but that it has them stored up and 
buried deep within by the laws of the universe. The 
comet which appeared in the consulship of Paterculus 
and Vopiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 
entertained by Aristotle, and for that matter by 
Theophrastus; for there were everywhere severe and 
prolonged storms, while in Achaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes’. 

The comet called lampas (‘torch’), when it appeared 
in the east, involved all the lands of the Orient in 
misty weather injurious to crops; in the south, it 
caused Africa to struggle with drought and a plague of 
snakes; in the west, it brought to Italy continual over- 
flowing of the streams; in the north, it meant hunger 
for people living in that quarter’. The comet lampa- 
dias (‘torch-bearer’), when turned toward the east, 
portended for Persia and Syria drought, thunderbolts, 
destruction of crops, and the burning of palaces’. 
The Chaldeans believed that comets as well as both 
lunar and solar eclipses signified wind, rain, and 
terrible heat'*’. 

“The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, edited by 
Peter Cunningham, 1.310 (London, Henry G. Bohn, 1861). 

“[bidem, 6.187. bidem, 6.1. 

“8Th. 34; Aratus 1091-1003; Aristotle 1.7, 344 bi Pl. 2.91; Bede, 
De Natura Rerum 24; Claudian, Proserpina 1 

a 57. “Seneca 7.28.1; Claudian, De Bello Gildonico 15. 

Meteorologica 1.7, 344 b. 
372 B.C. 341-340 B.C. 7.28.2. 
rvius on Vergil, Aeneid 10.272. 
“See C. Wachsmuth’s edition of Ioannis Laurentii Lydi Liber de 


Ostentis et Calendaria Graeca Omnia, page 168 (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1897). Diodorus 2.30.5. 
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If it thundered on May 27 or 28 in the neighborhood 
of Rome, there would be signs from heaven and a 
comet would shine forth", 

Homer" speaks of a star which he calls a bad sign 
for sailors and for armies. Since comets bring bad 
weather and also war and disasters, this star may have 
been a comet. 

It is probable that the reference in Lydus, De Osten- 
tis 4, is to meteors'®®, It is there stated that stars 
coursing from the north or the south signify the rising 
of strong winds; if one comes from the north, making 
furrows of fire, it is a sign of thunder, thick air and a 
stronger wind from the north; if one come from the 
south, the south wind will blow. 

Aristotle"! refutes the statement that comets appear 
only in the north and at the time of the summer solstice. 
Seneca'® sees no basis for the belief that they occur 
only in conjunction with wind, arguing that, if they 
arose with the wind, they would gain strength with it, 
and would wane as the wind abated. 

A few other examples of the weather lore of comets 
are to be found in Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 20.46. 

Even at the present time ‘Comets are said to bring 
cold weather’’'**, ‘In France comets are thought to 
improve the grape crop, and wine that is made during 
the year of their appearance is called ‘Comet Wine’ '’'*, 


...The comet of 1811 obtained in Western Europe, 
and especially in Great Britain, fame of a very un- 
astronomical character. Its year of appearance was 
also the year of an unusually celebrated port wine 
vintage in Portugal, and ‘Comet Wine’ figured for a 
long period of years, first of all in the price-lists of wine 
merchants, and afterwards in the cellar books of many 
private houses, and finally in the advertisements of 
auction sales". 

Any unusual weather that prevails while a comet is 
visible is naturally connected with the comet. To 
Halley's Comet, for instance, have been ascribed cold, 
drought, rains, floods, and earthquakes’. A news- 
paper clipping I saved in 1921 tells how the hot, rain- 
less weather of the summer of that year was attributed 
to a comet. The association of comets with heat is 
widespread’, 

That hot years have in general more comets than 
cold ones is very true, and for the simple reason that 
hot years giving clear skies are more favourable for the 
discovery of comets than cold years, which so often 
mean cloudy skies'**. 


EARTHQUAKES 


It may seem a little incongruous to the reader for me 
to include earthquakes in this paper, but weather lore, 
like politics, makes strange bedfellows. In ancient 
superstition comets and earthquakes are very fre- 
quently mentioned in the groups of portents that 
occurred just before dire calamities. A better justifi- 
cation, perhaps, is the fact that Aristotle in his Meteoro- 


Lydus, De Ostentis 38. “Iliad 4.75-76. 
°The discussion of comets proper is postponed to Sections 10-15. 
617.6, 343 a. 7.7.1. ™Inwards, 77. Marvin, 207. 


165. F. Chambers, The Story of the Comets’, 142 (Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1910). 

James C. Watson, A Popular Treatise on Comets, 31-33 (Phila- 
delphia, James Challen and Son, 1861). See also 34-35. 

#*7( hambers, as cited in note 165, page 234. 

W8[bidem, 235. 


logica’®® discusses the causes and significance of earth- 
quakes. 

In this section of my paper I desire to put modern 
lore first and to quote two picturesque passages from 
Bret Harte’s stories: 

One night it was very warm; the usual trade-winds 
had died away before sunset, leaving an unwonted hush 
in sky and plain. There was something so portentous 
in this sudden withdrawal of that rude stimulus to the 
otherwise monotonous level that a recurrence of such 
phenomena was always known as ‘earthquake weather.’ 
The wild cattle moved uneasily in the distance with- 
out feeding; herds of unbroken mustangs approached 
the confines of the hacienda in vague timorous squads. 
The silence and stagnation of the old house was op- 
pressive, as if the life had really gone out of it at 
last... 

‘Well, this yer earthquake was ten years ago, just 
after I came. I reckon I oughter remember it. It was 
a queer sort 0’ day in the fall, dry and hot as if thar 
might hev bin a fire in the woods, only thar was n't no 
wind. Not a breath of air anywhar. The leaves of 
them alders hung straight as a plumb-line. Except 
for that thar stream and that thar wheel, nothin’ 
moved. Thar was n't a bird on the wing over that 
cafion; thar was n't a squirrel skirmishin’ in the hull 
wood; even the lizards in the rocks stiffened like stone 
Chinese idols. It kept gettin’ quieter and quieter, 
ontil I walked out on that ledge and felt as if I'd have 
to give a yell just to hear my own voice. Thar was a 
thin veil over everything, and betwixt and between 
everything, and the sun was rooted in the middle of it 
as if it could n't move either. Everythin’ seemed to be 
waitin’, waitin’, waitin’. Then all of a suddin suthin’ 
seemed to give somewhar! Suthin’ fetched away 
with a queer sort of rumblin’, as if the peg had slipped 
outer creation”’!”!, 


Were Aristotle to come back to-day with a knowledge 
of English, there would be absolutely nothing strange 
to him in the meteorology of these passages. He 
might in fact claim that Bret Harte had stolee «vt his 
thunder but his earthquakes. Ariste«fe says'” that 
“most earthquakes and the «atest are accompanied 
by calm”, although svne are attended by wind. Dur- 
ing the day <atthquakes occur most frequently about 
noen, since that is the calmest part of the day, but 
most of them and the severest take place at night, 
because the night is calmer than the day'™. 

Aristotle's theory!” is that wind is generated by the 
evaporation of moisture through the heat of the sun 
or the earth's own fire, and that this wind flows some- 
times outwards, sometimes inwards, and sometimes is 
divided. Since earthquakes occur when, to use Shake- 
speare’s words'®, 

the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex'd 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind a 

Within her womb; which, for enlargement striving, 

Shakes the old beldam earth and topples down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers, 
it follows that the calm ‘“‘must be most marked before 
the more violent earthquakes, for when the wind is not 
part outside the earth, part inside, but moves in a 
single body, its strength must be greater’’'”*. 


692.7, 365 a - 2.8, 360 a. oA 
Phe , +t of the Hacienda, The Writings of Bret Harte, 


10.150-151 (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906). 
171In a Hollow of the Hills, thidem, 10.42-43. 
1722.8, 366.a. ‘2.8, 365 b. 
Henry the Fourth, Part I, 3.1. 28-33. 172.8, 307 a. 
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Both calm and sharp frost sometimes precede earth- 
quakes at sunrise'’’. ‘‘The cold comes because the 
evaporation which is naturally and essentially hot 
enters the earth"!”*. 

There is another sign which is seen in fine weather 
either by day or a little after sunset. It is “a little, 
light, long-drawn cloud...like a long very straight 
line. This is because the wind is leaving the air and 
dying 

The idea that there was a lull or calm just before 
earthquakes was repeated time and again by Greek 
and Latin writers'*®, and I see no reason why this 
tradition should not have come down to modern times 
unbroken. Some of the weather lore in old New 
England almanacs can be traced back through English 
books on husbandry to Aratus and Theophrastus. 

Cassius Dio'* tells us that an earthquake at Antioch 
in 115 A. D. was preceded by winds and many thunder- 
bolts. Aristotle says'™: “It is true that some take place 
when a wind is blowing, but this presents no difficulty. 
We sometimes find several winds blowing simultane- 
ously. If one of these enters the earth we get an 
earthquake attended by wind. Only these earth- 
quakes are less severe because their source and cause is 
divided”. Seneca’ notes that two winds have some- 
times been blowing during earthquakes. After south 
winds have been blowing, earthquakes are especially 
dangerous, 

In speaking of the climate of Sicily a modern writer 
states’ that the earthquakes he felt 


were generally preceded by a peculiar density of the 
atmosphere, the winds were variable, and the waters 
turbid. They however frequently happen also in fine 
weather, when nothing remarkable is indicated by the 
endiometric instruments. I have more than once ex- 
perietned their effect on board a ship, and from the 
sudden electris nature of the shock could scarcely 
believe that we haa »<t struck upon an unknown shoal. 
Ancient sailors likewise ter earthquakes at sea'™, 
Pausanias'*’ gives an excellent sutumary of ancient 
views regarding conditions prior to earthquakes, 
Ominous signs, vouchsafed by the god <Poseidon>, 
foretell the approach of great and far-reaching earth- 
quakes. The nature of the signs is generally the same. 
For earthquakes are preceded either by heavy and 
continuous rains or long droughts!'**. he weather, 
too, is unseasonable. If it is winter, the weather is 
sultry: if it is summer, there is a haze'**, and the sun's 
disc appears of an unusual colour, slightly inclining 


bidem. 

Aristotle 2.8, 367 b. See also Pliny 2.196. 

Seneca 6.12.2-3; Ammianus Marcellinus 17.7.11; Bede, De 
Natura Rerum 49. Seneca says (6.12.3) that before an earth- 
quake in Campania the atmosphere was perfectly still for several 
con, although it was the winter season. 

i868.24.2. Compare Ammianus Marcellinus 17.7.1-3 for a 
description of meteorological conditions before terrible earth- 
quakes in Asia in 358 A. D. — 

2.8, 366a. '6.12.3. Compare 2.27.1. 

Pliny 2.129; Bede, be Natura Rerum 27. 

1sW. H. Smyth, as cited in note 90, page 6. 

'*Pliny 2.106. Compare Thoreau, the Wellfleet Oysterman, in 
the volume called Cape Cod, 116 (The Riverside Edition): ‘Sailors 
tell of ‘tide-rips’ and ‘ground-swells,’ which they suppose to have 
been occasioned by hurricanes and earthquakes, and to have 
traveled many hundred, and sometimes even two or three thousand 
miles"’. 


1877 .24.7. 
18So Anaximenes believed, as we learn from Aristotle 2.7, 365 b, 


and Anaximander also, as quoted by Ammianus Marcellinus 17.7. 
I 


2. 
Compare Aristotle 2.8, 367 a. 


either to red or dun. Springs of water mostly dry up'®®. 
Sudden gusts sometimes sweep across the country, 
blowing the trees down. At times, too, the sky is shot 
with sheets of flame. Stars are seen of an aspect 
never known before, and strike consternation into 
beholders. Moreover, a mighty murmur is heard of 
winds blowing underground''. And many more signs 
there are whereby the god gives warning of the ap- 
proach of violent earthquakes. 

Most of the signs enumerated by Pausanias are still 
regarded by the popular mind as certain prognostics 
of the catastrophe, and this belief is sometimes justified 
by the event'™. 

The drying up of springs and wells before or after 
earthquakes has been noted by modern writers'™, 
According to a newspaper clipping springs fall around 
Vesuvius before an outburst of the mountain’. One 
ancient authority held that in summer drought was a 
contributing factor to earthquakes, while in winter 
rain helped to cause them!®. 

In modern times, previous to the occurrence of an 
earthquake in its neighborhood ‘Stromboli has been 
observed to be covered with dense clouds of smoke, 
and to emit, with increased activity, unusually ardent 


flames”. 

In connection with Pausanias’s list of phenomena 
attending earthquakes Sir James G. Frazer pertinently 
quotes from Sir Charles Lyell's Principles of Geology'”’: 


Irregularities in the seasons preceding or following 
the shocks; sudden gusts of wind, interrupted by dead 
calms; violent rains at unusual seasons, or in countries 
where, as a rule, they are almost unknown; a reddening 
of the sun’s disk, and haziness in the air, often con- 
tinued for months; an evolution of electric matter, or 
of inflammable gas from the soil, with sulphurous and 
mephitic vapours; noises underground, like the running 
of carriages, or the discharge of artillery, or distant 
thunder; animals uttering cries of distress, and evince- 
ing extraordinary alarm, being more sensitive than 
men to the slightest movement; a sensation like sea- 
sickness, and a dizziness in the head, experienced by 
men:—these, and other phenomena... have recurred 
again and again at distant ages, and in all parts of 
the globe. 

Modern writers call attention to the restlessness of 
animals before earthquakes. The only classical refer- 
ence I have to such a thing is one in Pliny'*, who 
observes that birds upon their perches betray alarm as 
earthquakes come. 

According to a newspaper clipping, popular belief 
endows a widely distributed sensitive plant of the 
tropics, Abrus Precatorius, with the ability to predict 
earthquakes. 

In antiquity the heavens too were studied in an 
effort to anticipate changes in meteorological con- 
ditions. To the Chaldeans was attributed the ability 
to predict wind storms, rai:us, severe drought, the 


See A. S. Pease on Cicero, De Divinatione 1.112 (M. Tulli 
Ciceronis De Divinatione, University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, VI and VIII). Compare Aristotle 2.8, 368 a. 

_ A. Boscowitz, Earthquakes, translated from the French by 
C,. B. Pitman, 9 (London, George Routledge and Sons, 1890). 
The entire second chapter, The Forewarnings (8-17), is pertinent 
to this paper. 

‘For example, J. Milne, Earthquakes 154-157 (New York, D. 
Appleton and Co., 1886). 

'*Procopius tells us (6.4.29) that, when Vesuvius belches forth 
ashes, the country round about is sure to abound in crops. 

De Ostentis 53. 

WH. Smyth, as cited in note 90, 256. 

Eleventh edition, 2.81 (New York. D. Appleton and Co., 

1876). 
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appearance of comets, eclipses, and earthquakes'®’. 
This kind of wisdom was possessed by Egyptian 
priests also, who claimed that the Chaldeans had ac- 
quired their astrological knowledge from them?”, 
It was in Egypt that Anaxagoras learned to predict 
from the feel of mud in a well when stories were going 
to fall from heaven and when earthquakes were going 
to occur®"!, 

Astrologers devoted considerable attention to earth- 
quakes. Many weather predictions are based upon 
the presence of the planets in the various signs of the 
zodiac. For instance, Eudoxius tells us?, amid much 
other information about the weather, that there will 
be earthquakes after the moon has appeared in Taurus, 
Gemini, Leo, Scorpio, Sagittarius, or Aquarius on 
July 20. 

If it thunders by night while the moon is in Capri- 
corn, there will be severe storms, shipwrecks, and 
earth tremors*“, According to an anonymous work, 
earthquakes are to be expected when Saturn and Mars 
are in certain positions of the zodiac and also when 
the sun or the moon is eclipsed in special parts of a 
sign?™*. 

In a thunder calendar which gives the significance of 
thunder for each and every day of the year, we are told 
that if thunder occurs on October 8 an earthquake is to 
be expected*®. One should note carefully that this 
last item is not of universal application, but holds 
good only for Rome*”. If thunder and lightning occur 
with the moon in Virgo, there will be an earthquake to 
the south and cities will be devastated?"’. 

Not only are earthquakes indicated by various kinds 
of weather and positions of the planets; they them- 
selves afford means of prognostication. An earth- 
quake when the sun is in Virgo signifies that the winter 
will be far from dry®**. An earthquake occurring 
with the sun in Leo indicates severe rains*”’. If the sun 
is in Sagittarius at the time of an earthquake, there 
will be rain violent enough to imperil cities*"’; if it is in 
Capricorn, torrents will destroy crops?"'; if it is in Pisces, 
there will be a deluge*. In case an earthquake occurs 
from the ninth to the nineteenth of the month while 
the moon is in Gemini, rain will fail, and cattle will go 
hungry; from the twenty-fifth to the thirtieth such an 
event portends great storms*", 

An earthquake in December is an indication of some 
blessings, but there will be unseasonable storms*". 
If there is an earthquake in June, there will be hot 
spells*, but another source informs us that an earth- 


'”%Diodorus 2.30.5. Diodorus 1.81.5—. 

*Ammianus Marcellinus 22.16.22. On the prediction of earth- 
quakes from the taste of water in wells see Pease on Cicero, De 
Jivinatione 1.112 (volume 6, page 203, of the work cited in note 
190). 

28Catalogus Codicum 
(see note 58, above). 

De Ostentis 30. 

24See pages 172-175 of ©. Wachsmuth's edition of Lydus, De 
Ostentis (see note 156, above). 

*Diarium Tonitruale Secundum P. Nigidium 
quoted by Lydus, De Ostentis 31. 

See Lydus, De Ostentis 38, ad finem. 

27Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 8, Part 3, 167. 

2%Lydus, De Ostentis 56. %%/bidem. ™*Lydus, De Ostentis 57. 

*1Lydus, De Ostentis 58. %Jbidem. ™4Lydus, De Ostentis 18. 


Astrolegorum Graecorum, 7.183-187 


Figulum, as 


24Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 4.130. 
8, Part 3, 169. 


quake on June 30 causes cold storms*"*. After an 
earthquake with the moon in Taurus there will be 
severe droughts*”. An earthquake in the morning on 
the calends of September with the moon in Virgo 
heralds a good day*!*. Astrology must have teemed 
with lore of this sort?!’, > 

Modern Japanese lore seems to be just as precise in 
its claims”; 

These are things 

An earthquake brings: 

At nine of the bell 

They sickness foretel; 

At five and seven betoken rain; 
At four the sky is cleared thereby. 
At six and eight comes wind again. 

In the weather lore of earthquakes it is hard to 
separate fact from fiction. Darwin could not do it. 
In The Voyage of the Beagle*' he says: 

....The connection between earthquakes and the 
weather has been often disputed: it appears to me to 
be a point of great interest, which is little understood 

At Guayaquil, it is said that a heavy shower in 
the dry season is invariably followed by an earthquake. 
In Northern Chile, from the extreme infrequency of 
rain, or even of foreboding rain, the probability of acci- 
dental coincidences becomes very small; yet the in- 
habitants are here most firmly convinced of some con- 
nection between the state of the atmosphere and of the 
trembling of the ground: I was much struck by this, 
when mentioning to some people at Copiay 6 that there 
had been a sharp shock at Coquimto: they immediately 
cried out, ‘‘How fortunate! there will be plenty of 
pasture there this year.’’ To their minds an earth- 
quake foretold rain, as surely as rain foretold abundant 
pasture. Certainly it did so happen that on the very 
day of the earthquake, that shower of rain fell, which 
I have described as in ten days’ time producing a thin 
sprinkling of grass. 

I have never been able to find even a short paper on 
the weather lore of earthquakes. I believe that my 
own collection is unique. Most of my items were 
gathered during casual reading and come from widely 


scattered sources. 


Interest in popular meteorology never abates and the 
local weather savant with something new to say always 
finds it easy to get on the front page of a newspaper. 
The following paragraph is taken from a Detroit paper 
dated September 16, 1926: 

Should there be, before the first of the year, a great 
volcanic eruption anywhere on the surface of the globe, 
he predicts the northeastern United States may ex- 
pect...a general snowstorm about the middle of next 
June, a killing frost the latter part of that month, an 
ice-building freeze the night of July 4, and another 
equally intense early in August. 

My last three papers on popular meteorology have 
had to do with weather portended by the conditions 
and conduct of celestial bodies, although I did come 
down to earth to discuss the lore of earthquakes. Ina 
future paper I hope to list the signs derived from 
thunder and lightning and to include with them some 
of the traditional weather lore of the winds. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 
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REVIEW 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca: Philosophische Schriften. 
Uebersetzt, Mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen 


4 volumes. Leipzig: 


Versehen, von Otto Apelt. 
Pp. XXIV + 


Felix Meiner (1923, 1923, 1924, 1924). 
266; II + 240; VIII + 374; VILL + 364. 

Dr. Otto Apelt, who established his reputation as a 
translator by his excellent versions of some of Plato's 
Dialogues (THe CLAssicaL WEEKLY 16.53-55), Dioge- 
nes Laertius (THe CLassicaAL WEEKLY 16.204), and 
Libanius, presents us now with a translation of Seneca’s 
Moral Essays and Letters to Lucilius. Volume I 
contains the Preface (III-VI); Introduction (VII- 
XXIV); versions of De Providentia, De Constantia 
Sapientis, De Ira, and Consolatio Ad Marciam. Volume 
II comprises translations of Ad Gallionem, De Otio, Ad 
Serenum, Ad Paulinum, Ad Polybium, and Ad Helviam. 
The translation of each piece is preceded by a short 
introduction and an outline of its contents. At the end 
of each volume there are appended notes, explanatory 
and critical, embodying the latest discussions of the 
text and Professor Apelt's own emendations. Volumes 
III and IV contain a translation of the Letters to 
Lucilius; each volume has a separate preface and notes. 

The general Introduction in volume one, though 
well written, is very unsatisfactory, because only the 
lighter sides of Seneca’s character are emphasized. 
One has, therefore, the impression that this ancient 
physician of the soul was a stainless saint. Dr. Apelt's 
somewhat ideal picture of Seneca is due to the fact 
that he did not care to consider the evidence for Sen- 
eca’s character afforded by the Apocolocyntosis. Pro- 
fessor Otto Weinreich (Senecas Apocolocyntosis, 6-7 
[Berlin, Weidmann, 1923]), has pointed out the value 
of this satire for the study of Seneca’'s character: 
Mit der Apocolocyntosis verspritzt Seneca all das 
Gift, das sich in den Jahren des Exils und der folgenden 
Zeit des ausserlich korrekten Verhaltnisses zum Regen- 
ten aufgestaut hatte Der Weise zeigt sich mench- 
lich, all zu menschlich. Und doch man mochte die 
Apocolocyntosis weder als glazendes literarisches 
Erzeugnis missen, noch als document humain. Da 
sehen wir Seneca als Menschen von Fleisch und Blut, 
Geist und Witz, als den Spanier, der mit glihenden 
Hass den Feind verfolgt. 

Nor can I subscribe to Dr. Apelt's theory concerning 
Seneca's sojourn at Corsica (viii-ix, xvii-—xviii): 


...@s entsprache nicht seiner Sinnesart, wenn man 
sagen wollte, er hatte diese Jahren vertrauert....Man 
konnte sagen, dass mutatis mutandis diese Zeit fur 


seine innere Bildung eine ahnliche Rolle gespielt habe 
wie fur Bismark die zehnjahrige Zeit seiner Stellung 
als Landedelman. 

Here Seneca's epigrams should have been taken into 
account. From them, as well as from his Ad Polybium 
de Consolatione, it is clear that in his exile Seneca lost 
a good deal of Stoic selfsufficiency and courage. It is 
also true that he lacked true moral bravery'. As Mr. 
Holland has pointed out?, 

Seneca was not cast in an heroic mould. Though his 
gaze was on the stars, his feet were often in the mud. 
He himself humbly owned! that he did not live up to 
his own ideals....At the end of a few years of an 
exile... his spirit was broken... . 

Further, I consider the comparison to Bismark far- 
fetched. 

The two Introductions to the Letters give hints 
necessary to the understanding of the spirit of the 
Letters. It is pleasing to find a short compartson 
between the Letters of Pliny and those of Seneca 
(3.VII). One wishes that Dr. Apelt had included a 
discussion of Cicero's Letters, so as to make this 
sketch of Roman epistolography complete. 

The translation is a faithful rendering of the originals. 
In the Notes one will find a large number of textual 
emendations by the translator. In Ad Marciam de 
Consolatione 25.1 Dr. Apelt emends the utterly corrupt 
and meaningless beneficio into veneficio and ably defends 
his suggestion (1.250, note 51). In Ad Polybium de 
Consolatione 17.4 he suggests personatis instead 
of the unintelligible MSS. reading pervocatis. . .occu- 
pationibus (2.238, note 18). Seneca’s expression 
personata felicitas (Epistulae 80.8) could have been 
quoted in support of this reading. 

The best emendation is given in Epistulae 17.5. 
The MSS. read Simul parare disce; si quid te vetat 
bene vivere, bene mori non vetat. The conjectures of 
Madvig, Haase, and others give little help. Dr. Apelt 
reads: Simul et perire disce (3.361, note 61). This 
gives excellent sense in connection with what follows: 
‘(while you acquire means to live on), at the same time 
learn how to die; for if anything forbids you to live 
well, it does not forbid you to die well’. There are 
many Other emendations which lack of space does not 
permit me to discuss. 
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See J. W Duff,,A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, 
204 (New York, Scribner's 1928). 

Seneca, 44 (Longmans, Green and Co., 1920). <See Tuk Cias- 
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